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a certain month of June in 1381 when revolted labour held
a dagger at his throat. Openly he blustered and passed his
Acts against the labourer, practically he gave in or took measures
in another direction of which we must speak presently. The
labourer was beaten, and for the moment beaten badly, but he
too had a memory of the great year. He had seen the govern-
ment reduced to ineptitude by panic, he had tested his power,
things could never be quite so bad again. It must not be for-
gotten that a revolt of labourers was a far more serious matter
in the fourteenth century than now, when a handful of soldiers
with a machine-gun can clear a street. The fathers of Wat Tyler's
men had won Cre$y armed merely with bow and arrows, and
their sons were to show on the field of Agincourt that the labouier
was as good a man as the knight. It is significant that the next
revolt, of Jack Cade in 1450, was entirely political and not social.
Above all, the charters extorted from terrified overlords in 1381
became models towards which the bargaining tenant worked.
From whatever cause it came the doom of villeinage had sounded.
By the end of the fifteenth century it is no longer the customary
tenure, as early as 1460 the royal courts are protecting the villein
against his lord, and small freeholders arc numerous in the land.
The villein becomes the copyholder, holding his land for a money
rent by tenure based on a copy of the Court Roll of his manor.
The Landlord's Position at the End of the Fourteenth Century.
The economic changes of the three centuries since Domesday
are well illustrated in the story of the Berkeley family in the
county of Gloucester. From 1189, when Maurice dc Berkeley
was lord of many manors in Gloucester, Somerset, and Essex,
till 1326 the first four heads of the family steadily pursued th<j
policy of converting customary tenancies into freeholds at
a quit rent, high for the time. They also enclosed the waste
and converted it in the same way. The demesne they cultivated
as a home farm, with its own labourers, its reeve, and its bailiff.
But the third Lord Berkeley, who ruled from 1326-61, was a fore-
runner of Townshcmd and the farmer nobles of the eighteenth
century, and we have a striking and unusual picture of a feudal